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persons may have more or less charac- 

teristic modes of response to frustration— 
they may either direct the majority of their 
aggressive responses towards others or towards 
themselves. In a parallel manner it has also 
Jong been considered possible to characterize 
a person by his habits of attributing the causes 
of his frustrations to his own actions or to the 
actions of others. A purpose of the present 
research is to explore the possibility that 
sma}, relatively homogeneous societies may 
be fruitfully characterized in these ways. 
Another aim is to investigate the relationships 
among various types of culturally defined 
frustrating agents and various types of cul- 
turally defined targets of aggressive responses. 
The resulis are based on ratings of existing 
ethnographic reports from a world-wide ‘“‘sam- 
ple” of nonliterate societies. 


T has long been considered possible that 


CATEGORIES OF ANALYSIS 


In attempting to classify societies in terms 
of their methods of aggressive expression we 
have borrowed from Rosenzweig’s (1944) clas- 
sification of intrapunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive responses, and have elaborated on 
this classification, particularly in distinguish- 
ing between culturally defined sources of frus- 
tration and culturally defined targets of aggres- 
sion. Rosenzweig defines three types of aggres- 
sive response: 


a, Extrapunitive responses are those in which the 
individual aggressively attributes frustration to exter- 
nal persons or things. The associated emotions are anger 
and resentment, The cognate psychological mechanism 
is projection. It should, however, be noted that the 
extrapunitive response is not always projective. When 
it proceeds directly from anger it has a very different 
character from that found when aggression is first in- 
hibited and then only indirectly finds expression in 
extrapunitive projection. .. . 

b. Intrapunitive responses are those in which the 





1 Research for this paper was facilitated by funds 
from the Social Science Research Council and the Ford 
Foundation. Its completion was facilitated by funds 
from the Nationa) Institute of Mental Health. 
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individual aggressively attributes the frustration to 
himself. The inturning of aggression is perhaps a con- 
sequence of its outward expression. Associated emotions 
are guilt and remorse. The related psychoanalytic 
mechanisms are displacement and isolation. .. . 

c. Impunitive responses differ from both the ex- 
trapunitive and intrapunitive in that aggression does 
not apparently supply the motivating force; more 
socially directed or erotic drives are at work. Here the 
attempt is to avoid blame altogether, whether for others 
or for oneself, and to gloss over the frustrating situation 
as though with conciliatory objective. The cognate 
psychoanalytic mechanism is repression ... (p. 383)2 


It should be noticed that Rosenzweig has 
packed many things into these definitions. 
For our purposes we have sought in addition: 
(a) to distinguish different classes of apper- 
ceived (or culturally defined) frustrators, (0) 
to distinguish between apperceived (or cul- 
turally defined) frustrators and apperceived 
targets of aggression, (c) to distinguish among 
some different classes of apperceived targets 
of aggression. We have thereby elaborated 
upon his classification by considering three 
types of potential external agents who might 
be culturally defined as frustrators, and three 
parallel types of agents who might be cul- 
turally defined as targets of aggression. The 
distinctions are made in terms of the “‘other’s” 
status in relation to “ego,” ego being defined 
as the average or modal adult of a society. 
The model therefore involves, besides the self, 
three types of individuals: superiors, peers, 
and inferiors, who might be either culturally 
defined agents of frustration or culturally de- 
fined targets of aggression in any combina- 
tion. Egos who characteristically define the 
self as a frustrating agent may be classified 
as having an intrapunitive outlook. Egos who 
believe that superiors, peers, or subordinates 
are frustrating agents have an extrapunitive 
outlook. Egos who apparently gloss over frus- 
trations, attributing them to none of the 
classes above, are defined as having an outlook 
of the impunitive variety. 

2 Quoted from Saul Rosenzweig, “An Outline of 
Frustration Theory” in Personality and the Behavior 


Disorders, edited by J. McV. Hunt. Copyright 1944 
The Ronald Press Company. 
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Tn parallel fashion, egos who typically direct 
some form of aggression against themselves 
may be said to have intrapunitive responses. 
Egos who typically direct aggression at su- 
periors, peers, subordinates or outgroups (war- 
fare) have extrapunitive responses. Egos who 
are not aggressive to anyone of the four possi- 
ble targets are defined as representing impuni- 
tive responsiveness. 

By stating that the subject “aggressively 
attributes frustration to” another, himself, 
or no one, Rosenzweig (1944) assumes that the 
subject’s aggressive response is directed at the 
apperceived source of frustration. While this 
is a reasonable hypothesis in many situations, 
the existence of the phenomena of displaced 
aggression indicates that it is not always the 
case that the apperceived source is also the 
target. A primary purpose of this paper is to 
explore this very issue: whether or not people 
of a particular society characteristically direct 
aggression at those individuals whom they 
believe to be responsible for frustration—and 
whether people of societies with an impunitive 
outlook also exhibit infrequent aggressive re- 
sponses. 

In stating the problem thus we recognize 
that it can be argued that the aggression, al- 
though accompanied by a belief that justifies 
it, has always actually been engendered by 
agents other than the ones attacked. Indeed 
Whiting and Child (1953) assume that dis- 
placed aggression is usually rationalized by a 
justifying belief. The culturally defined beliefs 
and practices that we are discussing probably 
have at least partial antecedents in childhood 
experience, the source of displaced aggres- 
sion of interest to Whiting and Child. How- 
ever, the presence of a justifying belief for a 
type of response makes it difficult to classify 
the response as displaced in the context of the 
present analysis. For the purposes of this paper 
we have considered aggression as direct if it is 
supported by a belief that the object of aggres- 
sion is an agent of frustration and as displaced 
if such a belief does not mediate the aggressive 
response. Whether or not the aggression is in 
fact also partially or totally displaced from 
some other type of aggression rooted in child- 
hood experience is a problem for another anal- 
ysis. 

We also investigate here the relationships 
that exist in our “sample” among the various 
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types of frustrating agents and among the 
targets of aggression. Choices of frustrating 
agents or aggression targets may be mutually 
exclusive, such that “egos” who “assign” 
frustration to a particular agent tend not to 
regard other types of agents as frustrating, 
and groups who are aggressive to a particular 
type of individual tend not to be aggressive 
to other types. If this is the case we would 
expect to find negative correlations among 
ratings of categories of agents and targets. 
If, on the other hand, the choices are inde- 
pendent of each other, we would expect zero 
correlations among these ratings. 

We have used ratings in our analysis that 
were developed at Cornell, with the exception 
of the warfare scale. Unfortunately, no meas- 
ures are available of the belief that subordi- 
nates are apperceived as frustrating agents. 
This aspect of the model must therefore re- 
main untested, 


METHOD 
Sample 


The data of this study consist of ratings made from 
ethnographic descriptions of nonliterate societies, The 
total number of societies on which the ratings were 
made is 60. However, the ethnographies often do not 
include enough information to enable the raters to make 
judgments on all the scales, so the actual sample size 
varies from one portion of the analysis to another. The 
sample is the same as that described by Lambert, 
Triandis, and Wolf (1959). 


Ratings of Frustrating Agents 


All societies face a number of different kinds of 
frustration. We chose to make ratings about agents 
believed to be responsible for crop failure or for poor 
hunting. Most of these ratings were made by graduate 
students in a research seminar. Ratings on additional 
tribes were added by scholars employed for that pur- 
pose.’ All ratings were made on four-point scales, “four” 
representing the belief that a particular agent was 
always responsible for famine, and “one” representing 
absence of the belief. Hach society was rated by two 
students, working independently, who subsequently 
discussed their ratings. If they failed to reach agreement 
on a particular scale, no rating was entered for that 
society. The specific ratings follow. 

Extrapunitive Outlook—-Superiors. It is assumed that 
“spirits” represent agents who are always viewed as 
superior to ego. Ratings were made on the importance 
of the belief that spirits cause damage to the food 
supply. Separate ratings were made for human male 





3The authors are grateful to Margery Wolf and 
Florence Rosenberg for their assistance in rating both 
frustrating agents and targets of aggression. 
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spirits, human female spirits, animal spirits, and spirits 
of indeterminate nature. The highest of these four rat- 
ings was used as the measure of extrapunitive outlook 
towards superiors, The average (independent) inter- 
rater reliability for these scales is .87.4 

Extrapunitive Outlook—Peers. Extrapunitive outlook 
towards peers was measured by the belief that an adult 
member of the tribe causes damage to the food supply. 
Separate ratings were made for women and men and 
the highest of these ratings was used in the analysis. 
The average (independent) interrater reliability of 
these scales is .86. 

A second measure of this type of belief was obtained 
from the ratings on the belief that some outgroup mem- 
ber, usually from some neighboring tribe, is responsible 
for crop or hunting failure. The independent reliability 
of this scale is .90. 

Extrapunitive Outlook—Overall Measure. An overall 
measure of extrapunitive outlook was computed by 
adding, for each society, the scores used in the three 
preceding scales: the high score for the belief that spirits 
and tribal members cause famine and the belief that 
outgroup members cause famine. 

Intrapunitive Outlook—“‘Self-Blame.”’ Self-blame was 
indexed by the belief that the entire tribe is collectively 
responsible for damage to the food supply. Since this 
belief is relatively rare, the scale as used in the analysis 
represents a measure of presence or absence of the be- 
lief. The independent reliability of this scale is .83. 

Impunitive Outlook. A measure of impunitive out- 
look was obtained by adding, for each society, their 
rating on overall extrapunitiveness and their rating on 
intrapunitiveness. A low score on this combined measure 
indicates that members of the socicty do not blame any 
of the types of sources considered for failure of the food 
supply and are therefore defined as impunitive in out- 
look. 


Measurement of Targets of Aggression 


These ratings® were also made by the students of a 
research seminar and by paid scholars. The ratings are 
all on seven-point scales. Two students read the mate- 
rial for each of the tribes. After making independent 
ratings the students met and discussed those ratings on 
which there was more than a two point discrepancy, 
in an effort to reach agreement. If the disagreement 
between raters was two points or one point, the judg- 
ments were averaged and this average score was used 
for analysis. If the judges could not agree on their 
ratings to within two points the rating was omitted. 
A similar procedure was used by the personnel who 
later made ratings on additional tribes. 

Extrapunitive Response—Superiors. This was meas- 
ured through ratings on the frequency of coercion of 
gods or spirits. “Coercion” is defined for present pur- 
poses as insulting a god or spirit or beating an image 
of a god or spirit. A rating of seven indicates that such 





‘All reliability coefficients are Pearson product- 
moment coefficients. 

5 Although Margery Wolf and Florence Rosenberg 
rated societies on both agents of frustration and targets 
of aggression, the students who did the majority of the 
ratings on frustrating agents were not the same stu- 
dents as those who rated targets of aggression. 
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practices occur every day or oftener, and a rating of 
one indicates that coercion never occurs. The median 
for this scale falls between—no coercion (1), and the 
lowest intensity of coercion (2). Therefore the scale as 
used in the analysis amounts to a measurement of 
presence or absence of coercion of supernaturals. The 
independent reliability of this scale is .82. 

Extrapunitive Response—Peers. This was measured 
by ratings on the frequency of verbal aggression among 
tribal adults. Verbal aggression is defined as noncere- 
monial quarreling, insulting, and gossiping. Insulting 
of a nontribal member is not included in this rating. 
The reliability of this scale is .78. 

Exirapunitive Response—Outgroup. This was meas- 
sured by the frequency with which the tribe engages in 
warfare. In using these ratings, it must be borne in 
mind that colonial administrations have put an end to 
war in most primitive societies. Therefore the warfare 
ratings often represent the tribal life at a precolonial 
period of time, whereas the other aggression ratings 
usually represent the behavior as seen by the ethnog- 
rapher at the time of the field study. While one may 
assume that the current aggression of the “ethnographic 
present” is in some degree representative of the aggres- 
sive beliefs and behavior of the society during the period 
when they were engaged in warfare, one must not ignore 
the possibility of changes over time in such beliefs and 
behaviors. Indeed, the suppression of warfare may, in 
itself, alter other forms of aggressive behavior. The 
frequency of warfare ratings were collected by Jerome 
Bruner. 

Since Bruner’s sample of tribes was smaller than 
ours and somewhat different, the N for the warfare 
data is smaller than that involving other scales. The 
total number of tribes common to both samples is 47. 
The frequency of warfare was rated on an 11-point 
scale. In order to make this scale comparable to the 
seven-point scales of the other ratings on targets of 
aggression, this scale was arbitrarily condensed to 7 
points, by making 0,1 = 1;2,3 = 2;4 = 3,5 = 4; 
6 = 5;7,8 = 6;9, 10 = 7. 

Extrapunitive Response—Inferior. This was meas- 
ured by the amount of aggression displayed to initiates 
in the initiation ceremony. This frequency measure, 
unlike the two preceding scales, is not a measure of 
aggression over a time period, since initiation cere- 
monies are seldom held more often than once a year. 
Instead, the aggression to initiates is measured in terms 
of the proportion of the total ceremony that is devoted 
to initiate-directed aggression. The highest rating on 
this scale means that the entire ceremony is judged as 
being aggressive. The lowest rating is “no aggression,” 

In using this variable the question arises as to 
whether to include tribes that do not have initiation 
ceremonies and give them a rating of 1 (eg., “no ag- 
gression”), or whether one should limit the analysis to 
only those tribes where such a ceremony does exist. In 
the data of this analysis the tribes without ceremonies 
are included with ratings of 1, Several of the correla- 
tions between this and other variables have been com- 
puted with the no ceremony tribes omitted; the results 
remain unchanged with respect to direction or signifi- 
cance. ‘The independent reliability of this scale is .91. 

Extrapunitive Response—Overall Measure. A general 
measure of extrapunitive responsiveness was obtained 
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by adding, for each society, the scores on frequency of 
coercion of the gods, frequency of verbal aggression, 
frequency of warfare, and proportion of time devoted 
to aggression in initiation ceremonies. 

Iutrapunitive Response. This was measured by ratings 
on the frequency of sacrifice. Sacrifice is defined as 
giving up anything of real to symbolic value to the 
deity or deities, The independent reliability of this 
scale is .86. 

Impunitive Response. An index of impunitive respon- 
siveness was obtained by adding, for each society, the 
score on overall extrapunitive responsiveness and the 
score on intrapunitive responsiveness. A low score in 
this index indicates that members of the society are 
generally low on expression of aggression, at least ac- 
cording to the categories entertained in the present 
conceptual scheme. 

These scales, of course, do not represent all possible 
types of aggression. In the area of agents of frustration 
we have measured only one type of frustration, threat 
to the food supply. Our ratings of targets of aggression 
do not include, for instance, measures of brawls, murder, 
or suicide, nor do they include ceremonial aggression 
against any of the societies’ members other than initi- 
ates. Ratings on frequency of brawls have been made 
but the variability of the ratings is too low for them 
to be useful in this analysis. Ratings on frequency of 
murder and suicide have been made but not for enough 
of the societies in the sample. In any case, since these 
are exceptional events involving individuals rather 
than the group as a whole (ego as defined above), there 
is some argument in favor of not including them in the 
present analysis. 

We recognize that incomplete coverage of types of 
aggressive response undoubtedly leads to some error in 
the classification of societies with respect to overall 
extrapunitiveness and impunitiveness, However, the 
assessment of the total amount of aggression in a society 
is a virtually impossible task. Therefore we must simply 
hope that we have a reasonably representative sample 
of the aggressive beliefs and responses of the societies 
studied. 


RESULTS 


Interrelationships among the Apperceived Frus- 
trating Agents 


Table 1 presents the relationships among 
the various ratings of types of agents of crop 
and hunting failure. Each case in the contin- 
gency tables represents a society. For each 
analysis the distribution is dichotomized as 
close to the median as possible. The main 
finding in Table 1 is that none of the chi 
square values in this table approaches signifi- 
cance, and most are virtually zero. Evidently 
beliefs concerning types of famine-producing 
agents are independent of one another. Un- 
fortunately, our measure of intrapunitive out- 
look (i.e., the belief that the entire tribe is 
responsible for failure of the food supply) is 
rather rare. Although this finding is itself in- 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG APPERCEIVED 
AGENTS OF FAMINE 
ae Outgroup Spirits 
a a a 
mp) B | p* |b Ei ep | mm] B | p 
qi 3 Ria | 
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® » is based on x? values, All probabilities are based on two- 
tailed tests, 


teresting, the infrequency of this belief limits 
the usefulness of the scale for the purposes of 
the present analysis. 


Interrelationships among Targets of Aggression 


Table 2 presents the relationships among the 
different targets of aggression. The most strik- 
ing pattern that emerges from this table is the 
consistent presence of a fairly high negative 
relationship between frequency of verbal ag- 
gression to peers and the other measures of 
aggressive response. The probability of the 
negative association between verbal aggres- 
sion and frequency of sacrifice or of coercion 
of the gods is less than 5% and the probabil- 
ity of the relationship with aggression in initia- 
tion ceremonies is less than 10%. 

While the relation between verbal aggres- 
sion and frequency of warfare is not signifi- 
cant when societies without any warfare are 
included in the analysis, the relationship be- 
comes negative and significant at the 5% 
level, if only societies with some token of 
warfare are considered. Since total absence of 
warfare may represent either lack of aggres- 
sive intent or lack of opportunity due to isola- 
tion, lack of resources to engage in warfare, 
or colonial control, it seems reasonable to 
consider only those tribes with at least some 
frequency of warfare greater than zero in 
making this comparison. 

The other significant relationship among 
targets of aggression is the positive associa- 
tion between frequency of sacrifice and amount 
of aggression to initiates. 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG RECIPIENTS OF AGGRESSION 
Amount of Frequency of 
F f : A F f FP f 
Verbal Aggression | Aggression to / Coercion of "Warfare ‘Warfare 
High|Lew|] g” |High|Low] » [High}Low} g ({High|Low| # High |Low}] 9 
Frequency of Sacrifice 
High 7/12] .02| 16] 7] .02|} 11) 9] ms | 11] 7] ms 
Low 17 | 6 6 | 13 10 | 14 7 | 13 
Frequency of Verbal Ag- 
gression 
High 7; 13] .10! 3] 12] .01) 4] 10] as 4 | 10) .05 
Low 141 9 13 | 7 9| 9 9 4 
Amount of Aggression to 
Initiates 
High 10 | 12] ms } 13] 6] .10 
Low i5| 9 7) 12 
Frequency of Coercion of 
Gods ns 
High 6 | 12 
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® Analysis includes only those societies having token warfare or more. 


» » is based on exact x2 values, 


Relationships between Apperceived Frustrating 
Agents and the Target of Aggression 


Table 3 shows the relationships among as- 
sumed agents of famine and targets of aggres- 
sion, The intrapunitive belief that the entire 
tribe is responsible for famine is not, as might 
be expected, related to the intrapunitive re- 
sponse of sacrifice, but is most positively as- 
sociated with frequency of coercion of the 
gods (p < .10). 

In the realm of extrapunitiveness, we find 
that the belief that some tribal member is 
responsible for failure of the food supply is 
positively related to the extrapunitive response 
of aggression to initiates (p < .05), but not 
to verbal aggression to peers. It is negatively 
associated with frequency of warfare (p = 
.02). The belief that some outgroup member 
is the culprit is not, as might be expected, re- 
lated to frequency of warfare, but is positively 
associated with coercion of the gods (p < .10). 
The overall index of extrapunitive outlook is 
also positively associated with frequency of 
coercion of the gods, while the index of impuni- 
tive outlook is negatively associated with this 
variable. 

Aside from the associations just mentioned, 
the indices of overall extrapunitive response 
and of impunitive response do not relate to 
any other measures of frustrating agents. It 
is particularly disappointing that the index 


of extrapunitive response is not highly associ- 
ated with the index of extrapunitive outlook 
and that the measures of impunitive outlook 
and impunitive response are not related to 
each other. We also find that the measure of 
frequency of warfare does not seem to be a 
particularly sensitive measure of extrapuni- 
tive responsiveness. In view of the archaic 
nature of the frequency of warfare ratings, we 
re-computed the indices of extrapunitive and 
impunitive responsiveness, omitting this meas- 
ure, and including in the analysis only those 
societies where some outside authority, such 
as a colonial administration, had passed laws 
against warfare.® For such societies one may 
assume that the extrapunitive outlet of war- 
fare is impossible, or extremely limited. The 
results of analyses with these indices are pre- 
sented in Table 4. Also presented are the rela- 
tionships between frequency of warfare and 
agents of famine for those societies where at 
least token warfare is present. 

The elimination of tribes without warfare 
does not substantially alter the relationships 
between frequency of warfare and agents of 
famine. Frequency of warfare for this re- 


6 Forty-three of the societies in our sample have 
externally imposed laws against war, 10 societies have 
no such laws, and 4 were rated as “don’t knows.’”? No 
ratings on this matter have been made for the remaining 
societies. These ratings were made in a manner similar 
to the other ratings. 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG ASSUMED AGENTS OF FRUSTRATION AND TARGETS OF AGGRESSION 
Targets of Aggression 
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4 Verbal Aggression -+- Aggression to Initiates +- Coercion of Gods + Warfare. 

> Verbal Aggression + Aggression to Initiates + Coercion of Gods + Warfare -++ Sacrifice. 
° » is based on exact x? values. 

4 Tribal Member -+ Outgroup ++ Spirits, 

© Tribal Member +- Outgroup -F Spirits + Whole Tribe. 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG AGENTS OF FAMINE AND TARGETS OF AGGRESSION FOR SOME SUBSAMPLES OF THE TOTAL V 
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stricted sample is still negatively related to 
the belief that some tribal member is responsi- 
ble, but is still not related to the index of the 
belief that the outgroup Is a frustrating agent. 

The elimination of the warfare ratings from 
the indices of extrapunitive and impunitive 
response does alter the picture somewhat for 
these indices. For this sample, impunitive re- 
sponsiveness is positively related to the index 
of impunitive outlook (p < .10). There is also 
a tendency for overall extrapunitive outlook 
to be positively associated with overall extra- 
punitive responsiveness, although this trend 
does not reach any conventional level of sig- 
nificance. 


DISCUSSION 


Interrelationships among Agents of Frustration 


Beliefs concerning the type of agents re- 
sponsible for famine are evidently relatively 
independent of one another, since no signifi- 
cant relationships appear in Table 1. Societies 
may be measured with respect to the preva- 
lence of beliefs in various frustrating agents in 
this area, but they usually cannot be typed 
as favoring exclusively one or another form of 
belief. 


Interrelationships among Targets of Aggression 


As we have said, the most consistent pattern 
in Table 2 is the consistency of negative 
relationships between the extrapunitive re- 
sponse of verbal aggression and all other meas- 
ures of aggressive response. This can perhaps 
be best explained as an inverse relationship 
between spontaneous and structured aggression. 
Verbal aggression is the only measure of ag- 
gression that takes place outside of a struc- 
tured context: it may occur anywhere, at any 
time. In contrast, our measures of sacrifice, 
coercion of the gods, and aggression to Initiates 
all occur in the course of some ceremony, the 
timing of which may not be decided by the 
aggressor. The timing of attacks in war is 
similarly beyond individual control, depending 
upon strategic considerations or the attack 
of the enemy. This difference, note, is not a 
distinction between direct and displaced ag- 
gression, since any of the four directions of 
aggressive response might be instigated either 
by frustration from the agent against whom 
the aggression is directed or by frustration 
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from some other agent. Nor can it be assumed 
that verbal aggression necessarily follows im- 
mediately upon the frustrating event, since 
both gossip and direct insults may well be de- 
layed actions. But delayed or not, the timing 
and form of the verbal aggression may be 
chosen by the aggressor and presumably occurs 
in the presence of hostile emotions, whereas 
the ceremonial aggression and warfare usually 
occur at a predetermined time when, at least 
in the case of ceremonial aggression, the ag- 
gressor may or may not experience hostile 
emotions. It would seem that one can distin- 
guish two kinds of societies, one in which 
people express their aggression spontaneously 
in unstructured situations and another in 
which they devise more structured means for 
aggressive outlet. These data provide some 
justification for Rosenzweig’s (1944) conten- 
tion, quoted above, that: ‘‘when it (aggression) 
proceeds directly from anger it has a very 
different character from that found when 
aggression is first inhibited and then only in- 
directly finds expression in extrapunitive pro- 
jection” (p. 383). 

The other significant relationship among 
recipients of aggression is the positive associa- 
tion between frequency of sacrifice and amount 
of aggression toward initiates. The reason for 
this relationship is not clear. It is possible, of 
course, that aggression directed toward initi- 
ates is aggression directed toward the children 
of ego, and, therefore, toward “his” extended 
ego. Further research on the antecedents or 
concomitants of both practices is necessary 
to determine the connection between them. 


Interrelationships between Agents of Frustration 
and Targets of Aggression 


The relationships presented in Table 3 are 
designed to answer the primary question of 
this research: whether or not societies typically 
direct their aggression to those agents whom 
they believe to be frustrating or whether they 
displace aggression to (possibly) innocent in- 
dividuals. 

Looking at the measure of intrapunitive 
outlook one sees that the intrapunitive belief 
that the entire tribe is responsible for famine 
is not related to the intrapunitive response of 
sacrifice. One cannot regard this test as con- 
clusive because of the low frequency with 
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which our index of intrapunitive outlook is 
counted as present. However, these data fail 
to demonstrate a relationship between intra- 
punitive outlook and intrapunitive response. 

There is, however, some evidence for a posi- 
tive association between extrapunitive outlook 
and extrapunitive response. None of the meas- 
ures of extrapunitive outlook (i.e., beliefs that 
tribal members, outgroup members, or spirits 
are responsible for famine) are related to either 
the intrapunitive response of sacrifice or to 
the index of impunitive responsiveness. If such 
aggression takes the form of fairly direct re- 
taliation, we would expect that the belief that 
a tribal member is responsible for famine 
would be positively associated with aggression 
toward members of the tribe. We have two 
ratings of such aggression, verbal aggression 
and aggression to initiates. Belief in the guilt 
of tribal members is positively related to one 
of these responses, aggression against initiates 
(p < .05). This is, however, the only relation- 
ship in which aggression is directed against 
the kind of agent believed to be responsible 
for the frustration. The belief that the out- 
group causes famine is not significantly re- 
lated to frequency of warfare, nor is belief 
that the spirits are frustrating agents related 
to coercion of the gods and spirits. 

We do find, however, that the extrapunitive 
belief that the outgroup is responsible for 
famine, and the index of overall extrapunitive 
outlook, are positively associated with the 
coercion of the gods and spirits. This might 
indicate that an extrapunitive belief may re- 
sult in an extrapunitive response, but one 
which is directed against some target other 
than the one believed to be frustrating. The 
deities seem to be a popular target of aggres- 
sion that is engendered from other sources. 
This being the case, it is somewhat surprising 
that coercion of the deities is not related to the 
belief that the spirits themselves are responsi- 
ble. The measure of spirits as agents of famine 
seems to be a somewhat insensitive index, 
since it is not significantly associated with any 
other measure. In order to check on the possi- 
bility that it is this particular measure of ag- 
gressiveness of the deities which is responsible 
for the lack of relationship, we plotted the re- 
lationship between coercion of the gods and a 
general rating of the frequency with which 
the gods are aggressive in all areas of their 
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behavior.’ The probability of this positive rela- 
tionship is less than 2%. Frustration by the 
deities is, then, associated with aggression 
against them, when this broader measure is. 
used. 

The relationship between aggression by the 
gods and aggression to them may be the ex- 
planation for the positive correlation between 
the belief that the whole tribe is responsible 
for famine and frequency of coercion of the 
gods (p < .10). This is the only example of a 
response that is not accompanied by a belief 
falling at least within that category of re- 
sponse, according to Rosenzweig’s (1944) clas- 
sification. This association can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the nature of the deviation that 
causes the failure of the food supply. Fre- 
quently the crime committed by the tribe is 
an offense against the gods. The group fails, 
in some way, to pay homage to the gods, either 
by some sacrilegious act or through failure to: 
perform some sacrifice or ceremoney. In retali- 
ation the gods send famine. Therefore, al- 
though the group is responsible, the gods are 
also responsible for the misfortune. Viewed 
in this fashion, the relationship is an extra- 
punitive-extrapunitive one. The society retali- 
ates against their hostile gods by being in turn 
hostile to them. 

There is one negative relationship between 
an extrapunitive belief and an extrapunitive 
response, that between the belief that a mem- 
ber of the society causes famine and frequency 
of warfare. It seems reasonable that if warfare 
is a direct response to frustration, it would be 
unlikely to occur when some member of the 
ingroup is perceived as the frustrating agent. 
This argument would carry more weight, how- 
ever, if warfare were positively related to the 
belief that the outgroup causes famine. 

The general positive association between 
the indices of impunitive outlook and impuni- 
tive response presented in Table 4 is perhaps 
the most interesting finding of this research. 
Certain societies are apparently nonaggressive 
both in outlook and response. In future work 
we hope to examine other characteristics of 
these impunitive societies and their aggressive 


7This rating was developed in the same manner as 
those ratings presented in this text. The frequency of 
aggression of the gods was measured against the hase- 
line of their total behavior (see Lambert, Triandis, & 
Wolf, 1959). 
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counterparts that may account for this varia- 
tion in aggressive tendencies. 

It would seem, in summary, that the types 
of aggressiveness of Rosenzweig’s (1944) classi- 
fication at the societal level, at least, are better 
viewed as relatively independent variables 
rather than mutually exclusive categories. Be- 
liefs about apperceived agents of frustration 
are independent of each other, and the nega- 
tive associations among types of aggressive 
responses are generally between spontaneous 
vs. ceremonialized aggression rather than one 
type of aggressive target and another. Fur- 
thermore, for the most part, intrapunitive, 
extrapunitive, and impunitive beliefs are in- 
dependent of responses in other categories 
(e.g., extrapunitive beliefs are unrelated to 
either impunitive or intrapunitive responses). 
Rosenzweig’s implied contention that the ag- 
gressive response is typically directed at the 
apperceived agent of frustration is upheld for 
extrapunitiveness and impunitiveness. Intra- 
punitive outlook was found to be unrelated to 
intrapunitive responsiveness. This lack of rela- 
tionship may, however, be due to the relative 
rarity in the cultures studied of the bases for 
our measure of intrapunitive belief. 


SUMMARY 

This research represents a cross-cultural in- 
vestigation of relationships between beliefs 
about people thought to be responsible for 
damage to the food supply and types of people 
against whom the members of these societies 
direct their aggressive responses. Rosenzweig’s 
(1944) classification of intrapunitive, extra- 
punitive, and impunitive types of aggressive- 
ness was employed and elaborated upon. 
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Ratings were made on the basis of ethno- 
graphic material on a world-wide sample of 
60 primitive societies. The ratings included 
judgments of intrapunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive beliefs about famine-producing 
agents and intrapunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive types of response. Extrapunitive 
beliefs and responses were further distin- 
guished in terms of whether the frustrating 
agents or targets of aggression were superior, 
equal to, or inferior in status to the typical 
adult male of the society. 

No evidence was found for intrapunitive re- 
sponsiveness as a reaction to intrapunitive 
outlook. Instead, intrapunitive outlook was 
found to be positively associated with the 
extrapunitive response of coercion of the gods. 

Extrapunitive outlook was generally found 
to be associated with extrapunitive responsive- 
ness. Impunitive outlook was found to be as- 
sociated with impunitive responsiveness. 

The data are discussed in terms of displace- 
ment, projection, and Rosenzweig’s classifica- 
tion. 
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